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A Sonneteer 

are generalized into "parched desire," "redolent 
splendor," "pitiless fates," etc., the odd commonplace 
holds true that identity, force and conviction go out of 
them. Modes of thought and address, "preserved" 
as fruit is preserved, tend to limit the precision of verse 
as a means of communication. "The conditions of life 
pre-determined slavery to be easy and freedom hard," 
says Marianne Moore. One wearies, to the point of fury, 
of this brand of expressivism: 

Bring me, this evening, crimson wine 

Such as in twilight seems to keep 
Secrets of death in serpentine 

Sinuous sleep. 

At its best, however, this book is not an arid field for 
those who prefer the rewards of a discreet cultivated 
mind to the glare and quaver of more fickle if stronger 
imaginations. Glenway Wescott 

A FRENCH VICTORIAN 

Plays of Edmond Rostand, translated by Henderson 
Daingerfield Norman. Illustrated by Ivan Glidden. 
Macmillan Co. 

In spite of certain confusions of idiom, this is a rather 
spirited translation of the most popular French play- 
wright of his day. It rhymes almost as lightly and easily 
as the original, and has a similar slam-bang movement, 
and the same flavor and color of swashbuckling, noisy 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

romance. Rostand "put it over" adroitly with the 
crowd, almost persuaded his audiences that L'Aiglon 
was tragedy and Cyrano high comedy; and now that he 
is dead we have him Englished in extenso, and majestically 
enthroned in an octavo edition, with illustrations of a 
naive sentimentality worthy of 1850. 

But already the tinsel is tarnished, and the loud fame 
of the dead poet slinks around the corner into the past. 
These plays, though of French origin, seem as Victorian 
as The Princess — they bear no relation to modern poetic 
or theatric art. 

The translator, in his preface, is at some pains to 
explain the meaning of Chantecler, that subliminal 
mystery: "Like so much great poetry," he says, "its 
application is at once local and universal." We refer the 
faithful to his guidance; if anyone has failed to under- 
stand Chantecler, now is the time for enlightenment. 

"He meant much to the French," remarks one who 
knows them. Yes, he stressed certain conventions, 
certain traditions, as dear to the hearts of Frenchmen 
as the pioneer-cowboy convention, stressed by Service 
et al., is to our own. That he should further artifi- 
cialize these conventions was inevitable — a temperament 
of such romantic ardor must glamourize and melodrama- 
tize, must repay not only principal but interest. The 
public is always grateful for this service — great was 
Rostand's reward in his day. But the day was short — 
already it is a quaint yesterday. H. M. 
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